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ready to proceed to a synthesis which his mind can carry away, the book 
stops. Mr. Harrington has previously shown some inclination to assem- 
ble building stones and then refrain from building; but never so point- 
edly. This restraint is clearly not due to lack of intellectual ability, since 
materials of such high grade cannot be gathered and arranged other than 
by a mind of keenness, insight, order, and judgment. The cause is per- 
haps rather a temperamental inhibition, a Bastian-like sense that the 
need of the hour is so pressing that the rearing of the edifice must be 
deferred; an overstimulated conscience, in short. But it should hardly 
be necessary to recall that no one but the author can ever extract the 
full value 'of the author's own observations. Even he cannot crowd into 
his printed lines all that his head holds on his subject. More important 
yet, an ethnology wholly devoid of interpretations and confined to the 
piling up of raw materials, would inevitably lose in very short order all 
claim to the support of other scientists and the public — support moral 
and economic. Mr. Harrington clearly possesses the capacity to inter- 
pret. If he defers doing so until his field utility is over, there is not one 
chance in a hundred that he will ever contribute more than hewing of 
wood and drawing of water to his science. 

What every colleague therefore wishes is not less of the same, but 
a continuance with more generalization added. The Bureau of Eth- 
nology is to be congratulated on this achievement of one of its staff, and 
anthropology on possessing an institution able and willing to handle a 
task as large and arduous as the work represented by this volume. 

A. L. Kroeber 

Myths and Legends of the Sioux. Mrs. Marie L. McLaughlin. With 
illustrations from original drawings. Bismarck, N. D.: Bismarck 
Tribune Co., 1916. 200 pp. 

The author of this little volume is a quarter-blood Dakota, her grand- 
mother having been a full-blood Mdewakanton Santee. As the wife of 
Major James McLaughlin, she had an opportunity of continuing rela- 
tions with the Dakota of Devils Lake and Standing Rock, where her 
husband gained eminence as an Indian agent. Unfortunately she does 
not specify from which bands the several tales were derived but the dedi- 
cation makes it probable that the bulk of the lore here presented is of 
eastern Dakota origin, a conclusion in some measure corroborated by 
intrinsic evidence. For some obscure reason Dakota mythology has 
until a short time ago received rather scurvy treatment at the hands of 
field investigators. The handful of stories published by Riggs in the 
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Dakota Grammar and Wissler's collection in the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore (vol. xx, pp. 121-131, 195-206) represented approximately 
all that was readily accessible until the publication of the volume before 
us and the still more recent narratives appended to Dr. J. R. Walker's 
paper on The Sun Dance and Other Ceremonies of the Oglala Division of 
the Teton Dakota. Accordingly, pending a full collection on scientific 
lines, no collection, however unpretentious, can be ignored by the spe- 
cialist. Several of Mrs. McLaughlin's tales have Unktomi for a principal 
actor and he is several times introduced in a minor capacity. The iden- 
tification of Unktomi (Iktomi) with the spider seems general among the 
Dakota proper, though it is lacking even among the Assiniboine. Riggs 
(op. cit., p. 138) somewhat over metaphysically represents this character 
as the incarnation of evil, but taking all the available Dakota data into 
consideration there can be but little doubt that Unktomi was conceived 
essentially as a selfish or malevolent being. The present collection con- 
firms this view. He appears as a glutton feeding his starving family on 
the Pounded-man (p. 142) ; again he plays the part of the false suitor in 
clothes stolen from the hero, whom he impersonates to gain the hand of 
the chief's daughter (p. 162); and we find him wantonly destroying the 
babies of two widows and later the mothers themselves (p. 198). The 
only definitely benevolent action ascribed to him is the manufacture of 
flint arrowheads (p. 77). This almost total want of heroic traits is cer- 
tainly remarkable from a comparative viewpoint. Thus Iktomi's al- 
most namesake among the Assiniboine, while freely indulging in dis- 
creditable activities, is also associated with the creation of the earth and 
the regulation of the seasons. (Incidentally, it may be noted that the 
earth-diver episode does not seem to have been recorded from the Dakota 
in any connection.) Among the Crow, too, Old-Man-Coyote, while em- 
phatically a trickster, is very clearly also the earth-moulder and the 
founder of native institutions. 

Fragments of a Rabbit cycle suggest a connection between Omaha 
and Dakota lore. The Bloodclot tale (p. 80) is very similar to the 
Omaha version (J. O. Dorsey, The Cegiha Language, p. 49.) In the 
False Suitor story (p. 162), Mrs. McLaughlin's human hero is named 
White-Plume, but otherwise her variant approaches Dorsey's myth of 
Rabbit and Ictinike (p. 55) in all details. Two other tales in this vol- 
ume are practically identical with Omaha stories — that of Raccoon and 
Crawfish (p. 37; Dorsey, p. 312) and the myth of Unktomi beguiling 
two women to search for plums (p. 198, Dorsey, p. 562). The last men- 
tioned episode is also narrated by the Assiniboine, Gros Ventre, Black- 
foot and Arapaho (see Lowie, The Assiniboine, p. 124). 
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There are naturally a number of motives of fairly wide Plains distri- 
bution. Thus, we encounter our old friends, the deserted children (p. 56), 
the buffalo-wife and the elk-wife (p. 170), and the transformation of a 
man into a water-monster from eating an uncanny animal (p. 26). The 
episode of the offended turtle drowning warriors who try to ride it (p. 24) 
has been recorded by Dr. Dorsey among the Pawnee (G. A. Dorsey, 
The Pawnee, p. 426), by Professor Kroeber among the Cheyenne and 
by the reviewer among the Crow. The Stone-boy myth (p. 179), of 
which Wissler and Walker have published Oglala versions, has also been 
noted among the_Crow by the present writer, though in a somewhat aber- 
rant form. Arapaho and Gros Ventre variants have likewise been pub- 
lished. 

The Artichoke and the Muskrat (p. 29) illustrates a very interesting 
type of tradition — that based on a dialogue between self-laudatory and 
mutually vituperative speakers. This genre does not seem to have been 
greatly cultivated anywhere inthe Plains, yet a number of tribes have at 
least one representative: the Cheyenne and the Omaha have the Sun 
and the Moon, the Assiniboine the Red Hawk and the Black Hawk, the 
Crow the Wolf and the Dog as the hostile interlocutors. 

It is clear that Mrs. McLaughlin's book merits the attention of the 
Americanist, but even when we combine her data with all the other 
available Dakota folklore the hopeless inadequacy of the material from 
this tribe remains tantalizing. We know from Riggs that the Dakota 
had a version of the Star-boy, the Bead-spitter, the hoodwinked birds, 
Potiphar's wife and the splinter-foot girl myths; and Wissler's notes 
prove the occurrence of Turtle's war party and the transformation of 
Coyote into a buffalo (in a version that recalls the Omaha equivalent, 
Dorsey, p. 105) ; but as yet it would be premature to make any general 
statement on the special affiliations of Dakota mythology and any nega- 
tive conclusions would be distinctly hazardous. 

Robert H. Lowie 
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